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Notice! Notice! 


In 1951 the Southeastern Library Association Committee on 
Cataloging and Classification conducted a survey of cataloging 
in small libraries in the nine states which are members of the 
Southeastern Library Association. A summary of the survey 
results was prepared and appeared in the June, 1953, issue of 
the Journal of Cataloging and Classification. 


This survey was conducted as a preliminary to the prepara- 
tion of standards, and this latter work has been completed. 
The work, under the title, ‘‘Cataloging Standards for Small 
Publie Libraries,’’ was published in the September, 1955, issue 
of the Southeastern Inbrarian. 


Reprints of both articles (the Survey and the Standards) 
may be obtained (free except for postage) from Miss Clyde E. 
Pettus, Associate Professor, Emory University Division of Li- 
brarianship, Emory University, Georgia. 














NEW LIFE Means Better Library Styling 


Clean, performative lines and elegant sim- 
plicity are important themes in contemporary archi- 
tecture. In the library field, trendmakers like Sjéstrém 
of Philadelphia are keenly aware of current needs, 
both esthetic and practical. 


As a result, NEW LIFE library furniture is a dynamic 
example of elegant, performative equipment. The 
demand for NEW LIFE is growing, for it has been 
realized that its fresh design assists the architect, 
delights the librarian and inspires the library public. 


in Georgia: 


THE McGREGOR COMPANY 


321 E. CLAYTON STREET, ATHENS, GEORGIA 


LIBRARY FURNITURE BY SJOSTROM OF PHILADELPHIA 


























To Help You Select Books... 





McClurg’s 1955 


CLASSIFIED LIST of JUVENILE 
and TEEN AGE BOOKS 


Now ... a 176-page classified and annotated catalog 
of all 1955 publications for juveniles and teen agers! 
The titles were classified by Miss Adah F. Whitcomb, 
formerly Supervisor, Schools Dept., Chicago Public 
Library. You’ll find this catalog invaluable when select- 
ing the best in reading for your young readers. 


Write to Dept. DPB for Your Free Catalog 


A.C. McCLURG & Co. Wobscée Broksellors 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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get, increase circulation. 
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BOOK JACKET COVERS 

in your library will eliminate 
about 75% of rebinding, eliminate 
several processing steps, increase your Book Bud- 


78 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


































Just Published 


LYENCYCLOPEDIE 
LAROUSSE METHODIQUE 


A handy up-to-date reference work, successor 


to the GRAND MEMENTO 
2360 pp. 6,000 illus 2 vols. cloth $38.50 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


Founded in New York 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Charleston Library Society 


By Virainta RuGHEmmeEr, Librarian 


Two hundred and seven years ago, 
when the Lion and the Unicorn deco- 
rated the masthead of the South Caro- 
lina Gazette (a newspaper already 
sixteen years old), and indigo, South 
Carolina’s second great staple crop, 
was being vigorously encouraged to 
compensate for the low market price 
of rice, seventeen young men of 
Charlestown following various trades 
and professions associated themselves 
for the purpose of importing current 
pamphlets and magazines from Eng- 
land. 

As was proper in a new country and 
indicative of the future democratic 
character of the association, the young 
men represented all groups of society. 
They included among their number 
a schoolmaster, two planters, a peruke 
maker, a doctor, a printer, two law- 
yers, and nine merchants. 

On December 28, 1748, the original 
seventeen with the addition of two or 
more young men, organized them- 
selves as a library society and ar- 
ranged to import books as well as 
magazines and pamphlets. In April, 
1749, they elected as president, John 
Cooper, merchant and distiller; and 
as librarian, John Sinclair, merchant 
and Quaker. The collection was hous- 
ed, as was the custom of the day, 
in the home of the librarian. 

In April, 1750, the rules were pub- 
lished, 129 members were listed, and 
the intention of the membership to 
erect a library building and raise 
funds for an academy was announc- 
ed. 

Although the library was to have 
a number of homes, a library build- 
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ing constructed as such was not to 
become an actuality until 1914, one 
hundred and fifty-seven years after 
its organization. In 1755, when John 
Sinclair resigned and William Hen- 
derson, Master of the Free School, 
became librarian, the books were re- 
moved to the Free School in Broad 
Street, where the library hours were 
from twelve to one daily, except on 
Thursday, when they were from three 
to five. 

In the meantime the library found 
itself in difficulties as the rules, hav- 
ing no legal sanction, had been little 
regarded, and every effort was bent 
toward obtaining a charter of incor- 
poration. In 1754 the charter was 
sent to England for the royal assent. 
With unusual speed the Lords Jus- 
tices ratified and confirmed the char- 
ter only to have it captured on its 
return voyage by the French, then 
at war with the English. This dis- 
aster proved almost fatal to the So- 
ciety but, finally, eighteen months 
later, a charter was delivered. 

The possession of the royal charter 
amply justified the trouble it had 
caused, and the Library Society en- 
tered upon its prosperous pre-Revolu- 
tionary existence. At the annual meet- 
ing in 1758 Governor Lyttelton was 
elected president, and the organiza- 
tion was reported to be in a healthy 
financial condition. 

The season of prosperity was to be 
a short one, however, for the Revolu- 
tionary War suspended all plans for 
improvement. The Society, neverthe- 
less, not only weathered the war but 
recovered from a fire which in 1778 
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had practically wiped out the collec- 
tion. Of the 5,000 volumes owned by 
the Library Society, all but 185 were 
destroyed. Among the volumes pre- 
served are three dictionaries: Pierre 
Bayle’s General Dictionary, 1734; 
Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary of the 
English Language, 1755; P. Miller’s 
The Gardner’s Dictionary, 1752, and 
the minutes and journal of the So- 
ciety. 

In 1803 recovery was again in full 
swing. The membership was substan- 
tial. John Davidson was librarian 
and General Charles Coatsworth 
Pinckney was president. 

The Library, housed on the upper 
floor of the ‘‘new’’ court house, al- 
ready ten years old, had a collection 
of approximately four thousand 
books. The arrangement of the vol- 
umes was, as judged by modern 
standards, rather amazing. According 
to the custom of the time, they were 
placed on the shelves by size. Octavos 
and ‘‘infra.’’ were on the top, quartos 
on the middle shelves, and folios on 
the bottom. 

Size, sensibly enough, was also the 
measure of the length of time during 
which a book might be kept out of the 
library. A Catalogue of Books Belong- 
ing to the Charleston Library Society, 
1811, states the following: 

5 . which volumes they may 
keep as follows: If a folio, and 
under two hundred pages, twelve 
days ...a quarto and under two 
hundred pages, ten days ... Books 
of octavo size, and under, being in 
connection, may be taken out in 
sets, provided they do not exceed 
five volumes in the set; in which 
case the first volume may be kept 
ten days, and the set four days for 
every volume, over and above the 
first; but if taken out in single- 
volumes, each volume may be kept 
twelve days...” 

The fines for over-due, lost, or dam- 
aged books were also determined by 
size. 
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. if any member lends, loses, 
or eeeane any book, or books, or 
detains any book, or books, or 
pamphlets, for a period in succes- 
sion, longer than four months, he 
shall forfeit double the sterling 
cost thereof if folios, or quartos; 
and treble the sterling cost, if 
octavos, or under, or pamphlets; 
the member in such case, taking the 
book, or set to himself; provided, 
always, that members residing in 
the country, shall be allowed at the 
rate of one day, for every ten miles, 
between the place of his residence 
and Charleston, for the returning 
of a book, or books, after the time 
limited by the rules shall be ex- 
pired.”’ 


Obviously IQ’s must have been high 
among the members if they were ex- 
pected to digest and follow the rules, 
and obviously too it was necessary for 
the librarian to have not only a 
strong back, but also a mathematical 
turn and a thorough knowledge of the 
geography of the surrounding coun- 
try. And woe unto those who trans- 
gressed these and other rules, such as 
attendance at annual meetings, for 
attached to such transgression were 
heavy fines. 

The Society was prosperous enough 
in 1827 to subscribe to the folio edi- 
tion of The Birds of America, a set 
still in its possession. Printed in Lon- 
don during the years 1827-1838, each 
volume was bought as it came from 
the presses. 

In 1835, the Library Society pur- 
chased the building at the corner of 
Broad and Church Streets, where it 
maintained its headquarters for sev- 
enty-nine years. To meet the purchase 
price every subscriber of $100.00 was 
offered, free forever from all contri- 
butions, all the privileges of member- 
ship except the right to vote and to 
hold office. Ninety-six gentlemen re- 
sponded to this appeal, and several 
Charleston families still hold and use 
the ‘‘brick membership’’ obtained at 
this time. 
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In 1848, the Society celebrated its 
hundredth anniversary. The Honor- 
able James Louis Petigru delivered 
an oration, and religious services were 
conducted in St. John’s Lutheran 
Church by the Reverend John Bach- 
man, the associate of Audubon. Dr. 
Thomas Y. Simons was president 
of the Society, and William Logan, 
librarian. 

In 1861 war again disrupted the 
activities of the library, and when 
peace was restored the Society seemed 
to be on the verge of ruin. In 1870, 
the Apprentice’s Library Society, 
having lost its building and most of 
its collection in the great fire of 1861, 
but with some ready cash, was re- 
organized and in a condition to pur- 
chase books. Application was made 
to the Charleston Library Society for 
the use of its shelves, and in 1874 the 
two libraries were merged. An inter- 
esting regulation, still in effect, re- 
sulting from the merger provides that 
each adult annual member may give 
a minor membership to any person 
under twenty-one. 


In 1886 the library building was 
badly damaged by earthquake, but 
funds were raised and it was restored 
in the next year. 

On January 1, 1899, Ellen M. Fitz- 
Simons took charge as librarian and 
the modern era of the Library So- 
ciety was launched. Miss FitzSimons 
immediately began the preparation of 
a card catalog. Prior to this time the 
library had had printed catalogs, the 
first published in 1770, the last in 
1876. 

In 1902, the Society acquired its 
first institutional member, when stu- 
dents of the College of Charleston, 
the ‘‘academy’’ the Library was pro- 
moting in 1750, were admitted to the 
privileges of membership, an arrange- 
ment which still continues. 
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The most obviously important 
events in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century concern, curiously, the 
dissolution of a racing club and a 
museum. In 1900 the famous South 
Carolina Jockey Club was disbanded 
and funds from the sale of the Wash- 
ington Race Course were turned over 
to the Society with the provision that 
the income derived therefrom be 
spent for books. In 1942 the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina handed down 
a decision in the Ross Museum ease 
as a result of which the Library So- 
ciety was the recipient of a substan- 
tial and much needed inheritance. 

The number of other benefactions 
received by the Library from 1900 
to 1948 attests the esteem in which 
the Library is held. One of them, the 
bequest of Dr. John L. Dawson in 
1931 provided a much needed addi- 
tion to the sustaining fund. 

Two noteworthy collections were 
presented to the Library during this 
period, the Courtenay and the Hin- 
son. In the Courtenay collection are 
the scrapbooks kept by William Ash- 
mead Courtenay, the daybooks of 
William Henry Timrod, a manuscript 
collection of Timrod’s poems, and 
forty bound volumes of pamphlets, 
one of them containing an account 
of the Democratic Convention of 
1860. 

The collection given by William 
Godber Hinson, Confederate soldier 
and planter, 1838-1919, consists of 
several thousand items. It includes 
Caroliniana, Lineolniana, and rare 
pamphlets. The Hinson clippings, 
mainly on topics connected with 
South Carolina history, fill twelve 
large filing drawers and are being 
kept up-to-date. 

In 1948, the Charleston Library 
Society celebrated its bicentennial 
and entered on its third century of 
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service to the community. Appropri- 
ately the membership assembled and 
marched to St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, where Lieutenant Colonel 
James G. Harrison of The Citadel 
faculty, delivered an address. Frede- 
rick H. Horlbeck was president of the 
Society, and Ellen M. FitzSimons li- 
brarian. During the first two hun- 
dred years the library was adminis- 
fered by twenty librarians. 

One cannot in a brief article at- 
tempt to list titles of rare books held 
by a library where so many books 
are rare; nevertheless, one must men- 
tion the fact that the Society owns 
what is probably a unique copy of 
the earliest extant book issued from 
a South Carolina press, An Essay on 
Currency Written in August, 1732, 
printed by Timothy at Charlestown 
in 1734. 

There are many Charleston im- 
prints in the Society’s holdings of 
pamphlets, almanacs, and city direc- 
tories. The oldest of the extant alma- 
nacs published in Charleston is dated 
1760; and from 1760 to 1800 the So- 
ciety has about eighteen almanacs 
with Charlston imprints. The Charles- 
ton city directories appeared first in 
almanacs. The Society holds such di- 
rectories for 1782 and 1785, probably 
the first directories published in the 
United States. The collection of manu- 
scripts and transcripts is small, but 
includes such interesting items as the 
following: A contemporary copy 
[1669?] of John Locke’s The Funda- 
mental Constitutions of Carolina; 
Thomas Elfe’s Account book, 1768- 
1775; 170 manuscript pages contain- 
ing eight charges delivered by 
Nicholas Trott, first Chief Justice 
of South Carolina (1703-1707), and 
also the manuscript of Trott’s speech 
of condemnation of the pirates dated 
1718. 
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Representative of a more contem. 
porary date is the manuscript copy 
of DuBose Heyward’s Porgy, recent. 
ly on loan to the La Scala Museum in 
Milan where it was on exhibit, Febru. 
ary, 1955, at the opening of the Ger. 
shwin-Heyward opera, Porgy and 
Bess. 

The Society also has a number of 
interesting maps and extensive files 
of magazines. It owns the four com. 
plete volumes of the British Atlantic 
Neptune, 1777-1780, volume four of 
which contains maps of Charlestown 
and the Carolina coast. The earliest 
of the maps of Charlestown is dated 
1670. 

The magazine files of ante-bellum 
Charleston imprints are unique, and 
there are 120 volumes of The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, London, 1731-1817. 

The Society’s newspaper holdings, 
however, are the particular star in its 
crown. Historians working with the 
collection have expressed the opinion 
that the Charleston Library Society 
has the most valuable file of pre- 
Revolutionary newspapers in the 
United States. The file begins with 
the South Carolina Gazette, 1732. 
Three files cover the War of 1812; 
two cover the period of the Con- 
federacy. There are in all approxi- 
mately 280 bound volumes of news- 
papers for the period before 1865. 
Newspapers are available from the 
rag paper edition of 1732 to the micro- 
film edition of 1955. 

The most interesting addition to 
the collection in the Library’s third 
century is appropriately enough 4 
newspaper collection. Mr. Munroe 
d’Antignac, a bookseller in Griffin, 
Georgia, recently acquired and offer- 
ed for sale 198 issues of two royalist 
newspapers printed in Charleston, 
The South Carolina and American 
(Continued on Page 154) 
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The Filson Club of Loutsville, Kentucky 


By Lupre J. Kinxgap! 


Preserved in The Filson Club is a 
letter press book kept by Richard 
H. Collins, author of the well known 
two-volume history of Kentucky, first 
published in 1874. In this is a copy 
of a letter from Mr. Collins to C. P. 
Moorman of Louisville, dated March 
20, 1880, calling attention to the need 
of an historical society in Louisville. 
He suggested that Mr. Moorman 
might be interested in providing an 
appropriate building with an endow- 
ment for maintenance and purchase 
of books, manuscripts, ete., bearing 
on the history of Louisville and Ken- 
tucky and the surrounding states and 
in time possibly of the United States. 
He further suggested an arch over 
the door with the legend, ‘‘The C. P. 
Moorman Historical Society of Louis- 
ville,’ which would be a lasting me- 
morial to Mr. Moorman as well as a 
repository for material on Kentucky 
history for the researcher. Mr. Moor- 
man’s reply is not on record at The 
Filson Club. Mr. Collins’ letter does, 
however, show the interest in form- 
ing a club at that time. 

A paper on the history of Louis- 
ville was read by Colonel R. T. Dur- 
rett before the Southern Historical 
Society on May 1, 1880, to celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
chartering of Louisville as a town. 
Later this was published as Filson 
Club Publications, Number 8, with 
the title The Centenary of Louisville. 

In July, 1883, Charles Anderson 
of Lyon County, Kentucky, ex-gover- 
nor of Ohio, visited Louisville. 





1, Miss Kinkead was Curator of the Club 
until her retirement in 1952. 
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Colonel Durrett and several others, 
knowing his interest in Kentucky his- 
tory arranged a local historical tour. 
They visited the sites of the forts and 
other points of interest in Jefferson 
County, including ‘‘Soldier’s Re- 
treat,’’ the home of Colonel Richard 
Clough Anderson, a Revolutionary 
War officer, and birthplace of Gov- 
ernor Anderson. 

These incidents were probably the 
seeds from which The Filson Club 
grew. 

Those who participated in the set- 
tlement of Kentucky and, indeed, 
their children were already gone. 
Fortunately, men like Lyman C. Drap- 
er (1815-1891) and John D. Shane 
(1812-1864) had interviewed the old 
settlers or their children, and record- 
ed what they had been told. They 
also collected original material includ- 
ing documents, letters and other 
manuscripts relating to the social and 
political life of this state. Unfortu- 
nately for Kentucky, all of this went 
out of the state. The Draper Collec- 
tion and part of the Shane Collec- 
tion are in the Library of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin at 
Madison. That part of the Shane Col- 
lection relating mostly to the history 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ken- 
tucky is now in the Library of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society in 
Philadelphia. 

A small group of interested citi- 
zens realized, if Kentucky was not 
to suffer further loss of her material, 
something must be done. Therefore, 
on May 15, 1884, Colonel R. T. Dur- 
rett, Richard H. Collins, Colonel John 
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Mason Brown, Professor William 
Chenault, General Basil W. Duke, 
George M. Davie, James S. Pirtle, 
Thomas W. Bullitt, Alex P. Hum- 
phrey and Thomas Speed met at the 
home of Colonel Durrett in Louisville 
for the purpose of establishing an 
historical club, After organization, 
the meeting adjourned until May 19th 
at the same place. 

At the adjourned meeting, there 
were present Colonel Durrett, Mr. 
Collins, Colonel Brown, Mr. Davie, 
and Mr. Speed. The name agreed upon 
for this organization was The Filson 
Club, in honor of John Filson (1753- 
1788)! who had one hundred years 
before, in 1784, published in Wilm- 
ington, Delaware, the first history of 
Kentucky: The Discovery, Settlement 
and Present State of Kentucky and 
in the same year, in Philadelphia, a 
map of Kentucky, or more correctly, 
the then known part of the territory 
that later became Kentucky. This 
little book contains the history of 
Kentucky to 1784 and the adventures 
of Daniel Boone. John Filson was in 
contact, not only with Boone but al- 
so with Levi Todd, James Harrod, 
Christopher Greenup and others who 
were pioneer settlers west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and thus he had first hand 
information. At this meeting, Colonel 
Durrett was elected ‘president, and 
was annually re-elected to that office 
until his death in 1913. Thomas Speed 
was made secretary and he, too, was 
annually re-elected until he died in 
1905. 

It was suggested at this meeting 
that the secretary enter upon the 
minutes a brief statement showing 
the residence and occupation of each 





1. Until recently John Filson’s year of birth 
was thought to have been but recent 
researches by Professor John Walton of Wes- 
leyan College, Macon, Georgia, indicate that 
| eng md was born in 1753. See Bulletin 
of the 


Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio. Vol. 12, p. 69. 
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member. The following sketches are 
taken from those minutes: 


“*Colonel R. T. Durrett, a native of 
Henry County, Kentucky, is a lawyer 
in Louisville. He has been a student 
of Kentucky history, and a collector 
of books, pamphlets and manuscripts 
pertaining thereto. His collection con- 
tains many rare works and all the 
authorities readily obtainable .. . 


**Colonel John Mason Brown is a 
native of Frankfort where he prac. 
ticed law until 1873 when he came 
to Louisville. His profession and as.- 
sociation at the Capitol of the State 
gave him peculiar advantages for ac- 
quiring a knowledge of Kentucky his- 
tory. His grandfather was Honorable 
John Brown, the Kentucky statesman 
of 100' years ago. 


‘Richard H. Collins is a historians 
by inheritance. He has lived at Mays- 
ville and Covington, and has traveled 
all over the state collecting material 
for his two volume edition of Collins 
History of Kentucky. His knowledge 
of Kentucky history is very great. 

‘*Professor William Chenault is a 
native of Madison County, and be- 
longs to a pioneer family. He now re- 
sides in Louisville and is professor 
in the Law school of this city. 

‘‘George M. Davie is also a descend- 
ant of a pioneer family. He came to 
Louisville from Christian County. He 
is an able and successful lawyer and 
partner of Colonel John Mason 
Brown. 

‘‘James S. Pirtle is a son of the 
late Chancellor Pirtle of this city. He 
had always lived in Louisville; is 4 
thorough lawyer; for a number of 
years was professor in the Louisville 
Law School. 

‘‘Thomas W. Bullitt is a native of 
Jefferson County, and belongs to the 
pioneer family—a lawyer by profes- 
sion. 
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‘‘Alex P. Humphrey is a son of 
Reverend E. P. Humphrey, D.D. His 
early life was spent in Danville. He 
isa lawyer and though young in years, 
he has ably filled the office of Chan- 
eellor of Louisville Chancery Court. 

‘Thomas Speed came to Louisville 
from Bardstown. His. grandfather, 
Thomas Speed, was the Secretary of 
the Political Club. He is a lawyer. 

‘“‘Basil W. Duke came of an his- 
toric family with the celebrated Mar- 
shalis on one side. He is a lawyer by 
profession and the historian of Gen- 
eral Morgan’s campaign.’’ 

The first paper read before the 
Club was at the meeting June 26, 
1884, by Colonel Durrett, and most 
apropriately was on the life and writ- 
ings of John Filson. This paper was 
published that year as Filson Club 
Publications, Number 1, with the title 
John Filson, The First Historian of 
Kentucky: An Account of His Life 
and Writings Principally from Origi- 
nal Sources. 

It was on February 27, 1885, that 
the time of meetings was agreed upon 
—the first Monday in the month from 
October through June. That date has 
never been changed. 

The meetings were held in Colonel 
Durrett’s library in his home until 
his last illness. At these meetings a 
paper was read on some phase of Ken- 
tucky history, and after the reading 
the meeting was thrown open for dis- 
cussion. This custom also continues 
to this day. 

Many of the papers read before the 
Club have been published as ‘‘ Filson 
Club Publications.’’ In all thirty-six 
publications have been issued. In ad- 
dition, from time to time, other such 
papers have been published in The 
Filson Club History Quarterly. 

Although organized in 1884, The 
Filson Club was not incorporated un- 
til 1891. In the Articles of Inecor- 
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poration, its purpose is set forth: 
‘‘The principal place of business of 
the corporation is Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, the general nature of the busi- 
ness to be transacted is the collection 
and preservation of historic matter 
pertaining to the State of Kentucky, 
and adjacent States; and the culti- 
vation of a taste for historic inquiry 
among its members. The Club shall 
have power to collect, maintain and 
preserve a library and a museum, and 
to acquire suitable grounds and 
buildings in which to place them.’’ 

Kentucky was admitted to the Un- 
ion in 1792. The Filson Club cele- 
brated the State’s one hundredth 
birthday on June 1, 1892. A meeting 
was held at Macauley’s Theatre at 
10 A.M. Vice-President Josiah Stod- 
dard Johnston was in the chair. The 
Reverend Richard N. Rivers opened 
the meeting with prayer. Colonel Dur- 
rett delivered the main address on 
‘The State of Kentucky; Its Discov- 
ery, Settlement, Autonomy and 
Progress for a Hundred Years.’’ In 
the evening a banquet was held at 
the Galt House. All the speeches, 
toasts, ete., are preserved in Filson 
Club Publication, Number 7; The 
Centenary of Kentucky. 

The Silver Jubilee of the Club, May 
15, 1909, was a significant event. Ad- 
dresses were made by Zachary F. 
Smith, Alfred Pirtle, J. Stoddard 
Johnston and Bennett H. Young. A 
noted Louisville artist, Aurelius C. 
Ravenaugh, had painted a portrait 
of Colonel Durrett for a financial in- 
stitution with which the Colonel was 
connected and made a replica for his 
studio. After Mr. Ravenaugh’s death 
some of the members of the Club pur- 
chased this portrait and presented it 
to Colonel Durrett, on this the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the organization 
of The Filson Club and of his presi- 
dency. Colonel Young in his presen- 
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tation address stated that the artist 
had painted this replica because of 
his admiration for the services as well 
as the great historical learning and 
kindly disposition of the president 
of The Filson Club. This life size por- 
trait of Colonel Durrett now hangs 
in the Library of The Filson Club, 
a constant reminder to members and 
visitors of the ‘‘father’’ of the Club 
and its first benefactor. 

Colonel Durrett not only allowed 
his spacious library to be used as 
the meeting place of the Club but 
made available to members and his- 
torians his valuable collection of 
books and manuscripts on Kentucky 
history, and many came from dis- 
tances to use it. He also acted as cus- 
todian of material received by the 
Club. Thinking and hoping that the 
library of The Filson Club and his 
library would always be one, the Club 
property was not kept separate nor 
was it designated by any distinguish- 
ing label. As president, Colonel Dur- 
rett tried to interest the members in 
securing a home and offered his collec- 
tion if they would. Several efforts 
were made, but either the members 
were too happy where they were or 
aspired to homes too pretentions, for 
a building was not purchased during 
the Colonel’s lifetime. Shortly before 
his death, apparently convinced that 
the Club would not acquire a home 
and that his library might be broken 
up, Colonel Durrett sold his library 
to the University of Chicago Library. 
Of course, The Filson Club material 
was not intended to be included in 
the sale, but Colonel Durrett was ill, 
and his library was packed and ship- 
ped without his presence, so with it 
went practically all that The Filson 
Club had accumulated. Another col- 
lection of Kentucky history thus left 
the state. 
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After Colonel Durrett’s death, at 
the invitation of his son, Dr. Wil. 
liam T. Durrett, R. C. Ballard Thrus. 
ton went to the Durrett home and 
found some portraits, pictures and 
relics and other material not includ. 
ed in the sale. These, Dr. Durrett 
turned over to Mr. Thruston who 
housed them in his office and library, 
which then became the headquarters 
of The Filson Club. The meetings 
however, were held in the assembly 
room of the Louisville Free Public 
Library. 

Feeling keenly the loss to Kentucky 
of this very valuable historical ma- 
terial, Mr. Thruston in 1919, offered 
to give to The Filson Club $50,000.00 
as the beginning of an Endowment 
Fund, and his library and manv- 
scripts if the Club would obtain a 
home with at least one fireproof room. 
It was not, however, until 1926 that a 
drive for funds was conducted. The re- 
sult was the present site at 118 West 
Breckinridge Street in Louisville. The 
Filson Club moved into its new quar- 
ters in June, 1929, and instead of one 
fireproof room the entire building is 
fireproof. 

Mr. Thruston also more than ful- 
filled his promise by adding to his 
gift. In appreciation of his generous 
interest, there is on the left wall as 
one enters a bronze plaque bearing 
this inscription: ‘‘The Filson Club/ 
Founded May 15, 1884/ gratefully 
acknowledges its indebtedness to/ 
R. C. Ballard Thruston/ President 
since 1923/ whose library and other 
Gifts/ are the Nucleus of these Col- 
lections/ and whose untiring Efforts/ 
have inspired Public Co-Operation/ 
and made this Building possible./The 
Building Committee, May 15, 1929.” 

When the Club moved into its new 
home, Otto A. Rothert, who had been 
the Secretary since 1917, and author 
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of two of the Publications, gave his 
library consisting of about 700 vol- 
umes of carefully selected Ken- 
tuckiana and a number of manu- 
scripts. Much of this material had 
been collected when he was writing 
his History of Muhlenburg County, 
Kentucky; the Outlaws of Cave-in- 
Rock; and The Story of a Poet: Madi- 
son Cawein, the last being Filson 
Club Publications, Number 30. The 
Filson Club and its Activities by Otto 
A. Rothert is Filson Club Publica- 
tions, Number 32. 

It was a happy occasion when the 
Club held its first regular meeting 
in its own home, that memorable first 
Monday in October, 1929. From that 
day the library, the membership, and 
the attendance at the monthly meet- 
ings have had a steady growth. The 
membership is now over fifteen hun- 
dred. 

On May 6, 1929, the Club amend- 
ed its Articles of Incorporation, and 
Constitution and By-Laws, placing 
the organization on a firmer basis. 
The purpose, however, remained the 
same. Provision was made for the 
preservation of the Club’s collections, 
for an Endowment Fund, and for 
Endowment and Life members as well 
as annual members. Those contribut- 
ing $1000 to the Endowment Fund 
became Endowment Members; those 
contributing $100 Life members and 
the Annual Membership is $10.00. 
All members have the privilege of the 
Club and receive the magazine. 


When the Club moved into its per- 


V 
manent home, members and others 


felt it a safe place for the preserva- 
tion of valuable manuscripts, books 
and historic relics pertaining to Ken- 
tucky. Such material has come in 
faster than the most sanguine had 
hoped. Indeed the library has grown 
to such an extent that this year an 
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addition has been opened. This new 
addition doubles the stack space, adds 
a librarian’s office, an office for the 
archivist, and work and catalogue 
rooms. 


A new field was entered in 1926, 
the publication of a magazine, The 
Filson Club History Quarterly. The 
secretary, Mr. Rothert, became the 
editor and the secretary continues to 
edit the magazine. 


Mr. Thruston soon realized that the 
income from the Endowment Fund 
and membership dues was not suffi- 
cient for the purchase of manuscripts, 
rare books, portraits, etc. He, there- 
fore, established by gift in 1935 The 
Historical Acquisition Fund, the in- 
come from which is used for such 
purchases. 


Other benefactors who have remem- 
bered the Club with substantial gifts 
of money during life or by will in- 
elude Allen M. Reager, for many 
years the Treasurer, Judge Arthur 
E. Hopkins, and Hopewell L. Rogers. 
Some have donated substantial sums 
by giving endowment and life mem- 
berships, including some who have 
given such in memory of those now 
departed. Only the interest, of course, 
from the Endowment Fund can be 
used for expenses. Many others have 
shown their interest by gifts of valu- 
able books, manuscripts, relics and 
smaller gifts of money—a list too long 
to include in this article. 

In 1934, The Filson Club celebrat- 
ed its Golden Anniversary with a 
special meeting on May 15th. The 
Courier Journal, in an editorial on 
May 8th, said ‘‘The Filson Club has 
grown and prospered till it possesses 
its own home, its library and museum 
and boasts a membership of 500; but 
it has never lost the spirit of its 
founders or departed from their cus- 
toms. The success that has attended 
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the intense personal interest of all 
those attached to the organization 
probably would have been missed had 
efforts been directed toward promot- 
ing the Club instead of its object.’’ 
So long as that spirit is maintained 
so long will the Club continue to meet 
its obligation to history. 

Since 1934, on the Sunday nearest 
the 15th of May, a social meeting has 
been held as a ‘‘birthday party’’ 
when the members have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting and greeting new 
members. This has proven to be a 
popular venture. 

For several years on invitation of 
the University of Kentucky, The Fil- 
son Club has met at the University 
in June or July. The meeting, at 
which a paper is read, is preceded by 
a dinner, and followed by a reception. 
The Kentucky Historical Society of 
Frankfort and the John Bradford 
Club of Lexington have cooperated 
in holding these meetings. This Lex- 
ington meeting is in addition to the 
regular meetings, and has been ap- 
preciated and enjoyed especially by 
members in the central part of the 
state who cannot always attend the 
regular meetings in Louisville. 

As previously stated, when Colonel 
Durrett’s Library was sold, The Fil- 
son Club material went with it to the 
University of Chicago Library. Fortu- 
nately, however, four manuscript Or- 
derly Books of the Wayne Campaign 
were inscribed ‘‘Presented to The 
Filson Club by R. H. Love.’’ Mr. 
Thruston called to the attention of 
the Librarian of the University of 
Chicago this inscription and these 
orderly books were returned to the 
Club. These four manuscripts were 
really the nucleus of the now valuable 
manuscript collection in the archives 
of the Club. 

When the Club moved into its per- 
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manent home, Mr. Thruston gave his 
manuscripts, consisting of family 
papers of the Thruston, Ballard, and 
Clark families and connections, his 
genealogical papers, and original let. 
ters, account books, ete. Included al- 
sO Was a manuscript, most important 
to Kentucky, ‘‘Sketches of the Enter. 
prise and Proceedings in the Illinois 
by George Rogers Clark, commander 
of that Expedition in a letter to 
Colonel George Mason of Gunston 
Hall, Virginia.’’ This is commonly 
known as George Rogers Clark’s let- 
ter to Mason. It is dated ‘‘Falls of 
Ohio Nov. 19, 1779.’’ Photostat copies 
of the George Rogers Clark papers 
in the Virginia State Library, relat- 
ing largely to Clark’s campaign north 
of the Ohio, including pay rolls, 
bound in 54 large volumes were also 
given. When the Kentucky Council 
of Defense after World War I con- 
piled the history of the civilian work 
in each county a list of those who 
were inducted into the service or en- 
listed was included. The United States 
Adjutant General’s office provided 
eards showing the individual service 
of each Kentucky soldier. A copy of 
this material was also included. Each 
county’s records were placed with 
the County Clerk of that county. Mr. 
Thruston was allowed to have made 
at his expense a carbon copy of all 
of this, which consisted of fifteen 
volumes of the county histories, spe- 
cial citations, ete., and one hundred 
and twenty-nine volumes of service 
records, arranged alphabetically for 
the state. 

Frank Willing Leach compiled 
‘“‘The Genealogy of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence” 
which carried the descendants of each 
signer to about 1917. These manuv- 
scripts not only of Mr. Leach’s com- 
pilations but also of his correspond- 
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ence in collecting the information 
have not been published. However, it 
has been typed and indexed. Copies 
are in the library of The Filson Club, 
The National Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, the Society 
of the Descendants of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Genealogical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. The original manuscripts, 
which Mr. Thruston purchased from 
Mr. Leach and one carbon copy were 
included in Mr. Thruston’s gift. 
Besides his library, Mr. Rothert 
gave his collection of the printed 
works of Young E. Allison (1853- 
1932) and Madison Cawein (1865- 
1914) both of Louisville and also 
manuscripts by or pertaining to them. 
It was not until the fall of 1949, 
when the Club was fortunate in being 
able to add to the staff an archivist, 
Miss Mabel C. Weaks, that the manu- 
scripts could be properly arranged 
and catalogued. Of course, there are 
many still uncatalogued, but the Club 
has listed as ready for consultation 
among others such manuscripts as: 


The Reuben T. Durrett manu- 
scripts, some given by his grandson, 
R. T. Durrett, II, and some acquired 
later. 

The Temple Bodley (1852-1940) 
collection which relates to George Rog- 
ers Clark (1752-1818) and his con- 
temporaries and the history of the 
West during the Revolutionary War 
and twenty years or more afterwards. 
This collection contains transcripts, 
notes, abstracts, ete., made by him 
and others who combed the country 
for material. With this is a full alpha- 
betical and chronological index. 

The Shaker material of Pleasant 
Hill, Mercer County, Kentucky, near 
Harrodsburg, is a most interesting 
collection and contains diaries or jour- 
nals, list of the earliest Shakers who 
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came to Pleasant Hill, giving place 
and date of birth and death, the 
‘*Covenant of United Society of Be- 


lievers of Constitution,’’ account 
books and such. 

An unusual and important addition 
is the ‘‘stampless cover’’ collection 
showing Kentucky postmarks before 
the use of stamps. In addition to the 
postmarks many of the letters are of 
historical interest. 

The personal papers that may be 
consulted in the library are those of: 

James William Abert (1820-1879) ; 
Colonel Richard Clough Anderson 
(1788-1826) and his wife, Sarah 
(Marshall) Anderson, and their chil- 
dren, in the Anderson-Latham pa- 
pers, 1771-1911; Berkley manuscripts 
containing letters to the Reverend 
Edmund F. Berkley, rector of Christ 
Church, Lexington, Kentucky, dated 
1839-1857, and letters from Bishop 
Benjamin B. Smith, the first Episco- 
pal Bishop of Kentucky; George W. 
Bibb (1776-1859); Orlando Brown 
(1801-1867) ; John Hays Caperton; 
Jonathan Clark (1750-1811), an older 
brother of George Rogers Clark, also 
papers of the Hite family into which 
he married; Cassius Marcellus Clay 
(1810-1903) ; Colonel John Harding 
and his father-in-law, George F. 
Downs (1814-1908); Norvin Green 
(1818-1893), one of the early presi- 
dents of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company ; Willis Green (died 1862) ; 
the Grigsby Collection, including the 
papers of Alfred Shelby, Virginia 
(Hart) Shelby Breckinridge, the 
Reverend Robert Jefferson Breckin- 
ridge, Susan Preston (Shelby) Grigs- 
by and Colonel John Warren Grigs- 
by; Edward Owings Guerrant (1838- 
1916); James Guthrie (1792-1869) ; 
Thomas C. Howard of Richmond, 
Kentucky ; John Wesley Hunt (1772- 
1849), early merchant of Lexington, 
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Kentucky ; Harry Innes (1752-1816) ; 
John Jeremiah Jacob (1778-1852) ; 
Alexander Jeffrey (1815-1899) and his 
brother John Jeffrey (1817-1881), 
civil engineers who built gas works 
in Ohio and Misissippi River towns; 
Josiah Stoddard Johnston (1833- 
1913); Thomas Joyes (1789-1866), 
early surveyor, land owner and 
speculator of Louisville, Kentucky, 
papers, 1806-1866; William Meri- 
wether (1757-1814); George Wood 
Meriwether (1789- ?% ); George 
Miles (died 1874); William Pope 
(1775-1844) ; the Reverend Edward 
Lindsay Powell (1860-1933); Isaac 
Shelby (1750-1826), first Governor 
of Kentucky; Dr. Charles Wilkins 
Short (1794-1863), containing cor- 
respondence between him and his 
uncle, William Short (1759-1849), 
other members of the family and not- 
ed botanists; Henry Smith Slaughter 
(1859- ? ), history and genealogy of 
the Slaughter family, five volumes, 
accompanied by correspondence 1876- 
1894 on which it was based ; John Sut- 
ton (1780-c.1830); Taylor-Cannon 
collection containing papers of Ed- 
mund Haynes Taylor (1799-1873), 
Philip Fall Taylor (1864-1916), 
Jouett Taylor Cannon (1865-1949), 
and the Taylor Family history ; James 
Taylor of Newport, Kentucky (1769- 
1848); Chiles Terrell (1780-1851), 
referring to Western Kentucky; 
Charles Stewart Todd (1791-1871) ; 
Harry Innes Todd (1818-1891) ; 
George Davidson Todd (1856-1929) ; 
Stephen Fitz James Trabue (1819- 
1898) ; papers of the Wallace family 
of ‘‘Ellerslie,’’ King George County, 
Virginia, Crittenden County and 
Louisville, Kentucky, 1764-1884; Au- 
gustus Everett Willson (1846-1931), 
Governor of Kentucky, consisting of 
scrap books of newspaper clippings 
relating to his political career and 
manuscripts. 
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The manuscripts in The Filson Club 
also encompass many diaries, account 
books, Kentucky land papers, and 
miscellaneous Kentucky military pe- 
pers, including muster rolls. and such, 

The book collection has grown from 
about 5,500 volumes, just after the 
Club moved into its permanent home, 
to about 23,000 books and pamphlets. 
Included, of course, are the well 
known works on Kentucky history, 
Kentuckians and the history of ad- 
jacent states. Books of travel in which 
Kentucky and the Ohio River figure 
constitute a goodly portion of the col- 
lection. In receiving gifts, books are 
sometimes included that do not relate 
directly to Kentucky. An example are 
those on the history of the United 
States flag which comprise one of the 
best collections on that subject in any 
library. However, the prime object is 
to bring into the library rare books 
on Kentucky, her towns and her peo- 
ple, and much success has attended 
this effort. 

The genealogical collection is an 
important feature, containing family 
histories, printed and in manuscripts. 
The ‘‘Rogers Index’’ of forty-five 
volumes of typed material arranged 
alphabetically by individuals, com- 
piled by Hopewell L. Rogers, is a 
valuable key to the collection. In the 
genealogical section also are copies 
of Bible records, tombstone inscrip- 
tions, typed copies of marriage records 
and abstracts of wills from many 
Kentucky counties. 

Microfilm has been a blessing to all 
libraries. Through this process, such 
valuable material as the United States 
name census records for Kentucky 
for the years 1830-1880 have been 
brought to the. library, the Draper 
Collection from the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, and some diaries 
and miscellaneous material, the origi- 
nals of which could not be obtained. 
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Newspapers published in Kentucky 
before the Civil War are well repre- 
sented. Included is a photostat copy 
of the Kentucky Gazette, published 
in Lexington for the years 1787-1800, 
and a few original copies of that pa- 
per. 

The map collection is large and con- 
tains some of the very early and rare 
ones of the state. 

On the walls of the Club’s build- 
ing are portraits of Kentuckians, in- 
cluding three of General George Rog- 
ers Clark (1752-1818), one by Mat- 
thew Harris Jouett, one by John Wes- 
ley Jarvis, and one by Joseph H. 
Bush; General Martin D. Hardin 
(1780-1823) and his wife Elizabeth 
Logan Hardin, both by Matthew Har- 
ris Jouett ; Daniel Boone (1734-1820) 
and Bland W. Ballard (1759-1853) 
by Chester Harding; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Joshua Fry Speed by G. P. A. 
Healy, 1864. 

The picture and photograph collec- 
tion is extensive, especially of boats 
which ran on the Ohio and Misissippi 
Rivers and early photographs of Ken- 
tucky mountain scenes, including do- 
mestic scenes. 

The Museum contains Indian relics, 
articles showing how our pioneer an- 
cestors lived, the tools they used and 
some household articles and relics of 
later date. Guns, from the long rifle 
to those captured during World War 
I, are on display. 

The Club is maintained by the in- 
come from the Endowment Fund and 
annual dues. The affairs of the Club 
are managed by a board of directors 
consisting of the president, three vice- 
presidents, a secretary, a treasurer 
and nine directors. The officers and 
three directors are elected annually. 
The directors cannot succeed them- 
selves. The following have served as 
presidents: Colonel Reuben T. Dur- 
rett, 1884-1913 ; James B. Pirtle, 1913- 
1917; Alfred Pirtle, 1917-1923; R. C. 
Ballard Thruston, 1923-1946; J. Ad- 
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ger Stewart, 1947-1950; Judge Davis 
W. Edwards, 1950- There have 
been five secretaries: Thomas Speed, 
1884-1905; Alfred Pirtle, 1905-1917; 
Otto A. Rothert; 1917-1945; Colonel 
Lucien Bechner, 1945-1946 ; and Rich- 
ard H. Hill 1946- 

At the time of moving into the 
present building in 1929, the officers 
and staff were: President, R. C. Bal- 
lard Thruston, died 1946; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Emmet O’Neal; Secretary, Ot- 
to A. Rothert, retired 1945; Treasurer, 
Allen M. Reager, died 1947; Curator, 
Ludie J. Kinkead, retired December 
1952; Assistant to Mr. Rothert and 
book-keeper, Evelyn R. Dale. 

Of this group Miss Dale is the only 
one still on the staff. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her services was 
recognized at the meeting in June, 
1954, when she was presented a silver 
bowl. 

Today the officers are: President, 
Judge Davis W. Edwards; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Miss Mary Verhoeff, Leo T. 
Wolford, Preston P. Joyes; Secretary, 
Richard H. Hill; and Treasurer, 
Downey M. Gray. 

The present staff is composed of 
Richard H. Hill, editor, The Filson 
Club History Quarterly; Mrs. Doro- 
thy Thomas Cullen, curator; Evelyn 
R. Dale, assistant curator; Mabel C. 
Weaks, archivist; Thelma Dolan, sec- 
retary to Mr. Hill; and Mrs. Mar- 
garet M. Bridwell, researcher. 

The library and museum are open 
to students and those interested with- 
out charge. That privilege is used by 
those seeking information on Ken- 
tucky and her people, especially those 
writing about this territory. These 
have come from all sections of our 
eountry. The hours are from 9 A.M. 
to 5 P.M., Monday through Friday, 
and from 9 A.M. to Noon on Satur- 
day. During the summer months, July 
to October, the building is closed on 
Saturday. A cordial welcome always 
awaits the researcher. 
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By Mrs. Litua M. Hawes, Director 


It was on May 24, 1839, that Dr. 
Richard D. Arnold of Savannah, wrote 
to his wife, ‘‘Tonight there is to be 
a meeting to organize a Georgia His- 
torical Society, a plan started by 
Tefft, Dr. Stevens, and myself. We 
have written circulars to about 40 per- 
sons and hope for a full meeting.’’ On 
the day following he wrote, ‘‘ Well we 
had a meeting last night at which 26 
were present, so we may fairly say 
we have made a good beginning.’’ 

After this ‘‘good beginning’’ the 
Society was chartered by the State 
of Georgia on December 19, 1839, and 
has been in continuous operation to 
the present time. Its objects as stated 
in the constitution were ‘‘to collect, 
preserve, and diffuse information re- 
lating to the history of the State of 
Georgia, in all its various departments 
and of American history generally.”’ 
It adopted the motto of the Colony of 
Georgia, ‘‘Non Sibi, Sed Aliis’’ (Not 
for themselves, but for others), which 
has ever been the guiding principle 
of the Society. 

Immediately after its organization 
the Society began to collect the source 
materials of Georgia history—manu- 
scripts, newspapers, books and pamph- 
lets. It can truly be said that the 
magnificent collection of Georgiana 
is largely due to the foresight and 
diligence of its founders, for after 
this initial effort no concerted at- 
tempts were made, until recent years, 
to collect materials, and additions to 
the Georgia collection were made spo- 
radically through gifts and a few 
purchases. 

For the first eight years of its exist- 
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ence the Society occupied the room 
of the Savannah Library Society as 
its headquarters, but when it outgrew 
this room, the library was moved to 
temporary headquarters in the Owens 
Building on Johnson Square. In 1849 
the Society moved to its newly erected 
building on Bryan Street near Bull, 
on the site of the old Custom House. 

In the meantime arrangements had 
been worked out between the Georgia 
Historical Society and the Savannah 
Library Society for a merger of the 
two organizations. The Savannah Li- 
brary Society had been organized in 
1809 to promote the establishment of 
a public library in Savannah. It was 
somewhat of an anomaly, however, for 
it was open only to subscribers and 
was not a public library in the ac- 
cepted sense. Its holdings consisted 
of about 2,500 books of general litera- 
ture and the addition of this library 
to that of the Georgia Historical So- 
ciety gave the latter a well rounded 
collection of arts, science, literature 
and history. Thus, the organization 
while continuing as a historical so- 
ciety also functioned as a general li- 
brary for its members and its library 
grew slowly and steadily in all fields 
of literature. 

By the spring of 1871 the library 
had increased to such an extent that 
the building was no longer large 
enough to house it. The two upper 
floors of the Chatham Artillery build- 
ing were leased and the library was 
moved to these new quarters. 

In 1873 Margaret Telfair Hodgson 
granted funds to erect a new home 
for the Society to be known as Hodg- 
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son Hall, a memorial to her late hus- 
band, William Brown Hodgson, the 
distinguished scholar and authority 


on Oriental languages. Mrs. Hodgson 
died before the building was complet- 
ed and as she left no provision in her 
will for this purpose, her sister, Mary 
Telfair, desiring to carry out Mrs. 
Hodgson’s wishes, made a deed to the 
Society providing that the entire resi- 
duum of Mrs. Hodgson’s estate would 
be granted to finish the construction. 
Miss Telfair herself died before the 
building was finished, but the work 
was carried on under the terms of the 
deed. The library was moved to Hodg- 
son Hall in September, 1875, and the 
beautiful structure, designed by the 
well-known New York architect, Det- 
lef Lienau, was formally dedicated at 
the 37th anniversary meeting, Febru- 
ary 14, 1876. Hodgson Hall, on the 
corner of Whitaker and Gaston 
Streets, is still the library and head- 
quarters of the Society. 

When Miss Telfair died in 1875 she 
willed the lovely Telfair home on St. 
James (now Telfair) Square and all 
its contents except bedding and table 
service to the Georgia Historical Soci- 
ety in trust, ‘‘to keep and preserve 
the same as a public edifice, for a 
Library and Academy of Arts and 
Sciences . . . to be open for the use of 
the public... .’’ The name of the new 
institution was to be Telfair Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. The will was in 
litigation for over seven years, and 
after it was settled the Curators of 
the Georgia Historical Society pro- 
cured the services of Carl L. Brandt, 
N.A., as first director. Under his skill- 
ful guidance the Telfair residence was 
remodelled and additions were made 
to its art collections. The Academy, 
though only partially completed, was 
opened for a private showing on the 
Society’s 46th anniversary, Febru- 
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ary 12, 1885. It was opened to the 
public as a complete gallery of art on 
May 3, 1886. In 1920 the Georgia His- 


torical Society resigned the trust and 
the Academy has since been adminis- 
tered by a corporation chartered as 
Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

An ever growing need for a free 
public library in Savannah gave the 
Society its opportunity to be of the 
greatest public benefit. Realizing that 
its building and facilities could easily 
be adapted for this purpose, a com- 
mittee of the Society approached the 
City Council and arrangements were 
worked out whereby the library of 
the Georgia Historical Society became 
the Savannah Public Library. On 
November 1, 1903, Hodgson Hall was 
opened to the public in all its depart- 
ments as a free public library. By 
1916 the public library had grown so 
large that Hodgson Hall was no long- 
er adequate and in that year a new 
public library building was erected. 
Hodgson Hall was still maintained 
by the Savannah Publie Library as 
a branch library, and for many years 
served in that capacity. Throughout 
this period the Society kept its iden- 
tity and its work was carried on 
through its Board of Curators and 
the public library staff. It is a source 
of much satisfaction to the Society 
that the Savannah Public Library 
celebrated its 50th anniversary in 
November, 1953. 

Hodgson Hall continued to be used 
as a branch of the Savannah Public 
Library until 1948. Early in that year 
the president of Armstrong College 
of Savannah asked the Georgia His- 
torical Society to consider the possi- 
bility of entering into an agreement 
whereby the college would have the 
use of the building as its library and 
thus help relieve its growing need for 
additional space. The Society agreed 
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to this proposal and the Savannah 
Public Library was willing to with- 
draw its branch library. By Septem- 
ber of that year the college’s library 
had been moved into the building and 
since that time Hodgson Hall has 
served as the library building for 
both the Georgia Historical Society 
and Armstrong College, each institu- 
tion having its own staff though shar- 
ing each other’s collections. 

The Society by this move had 
swung back full cycle to its original 
design. It is once again solely a li- 
brary for research in Georgia history 
and not a circulating library of gen- 
eral literature. Despite the fact that 
it is a private institution, supported 
entirely by its members, its collections 
are still open to all who come for re- 
search, whether members or not. 

During its long history the Society 
has been fortunate in its distinguish- 
ed leadership. Its founders were Dr. 
Richard D. Arnold, an outstanding 
physician and public man who be- 
came president of Savannah’s first 
Board of Education; Israel Keech 
Tefft, whose autograph collection was 
internationally known and who served 
the Society as Corresponding Secre- 
tary for the remainder of his life; and 
William Bacon Stevens, physician, 
minister, professor and historian, who 
later became Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
Its first president was John MacPher- 
son Berrien, noted jurist, orator, con- 
gressman and Attorney General of 
the United States under President 
Jackson. Other notable presidents 
were James Moore Wayne, Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court; Stephen Elliott, first Episco- 
pal Bishop of Georgia; Henry R. 
Jackson, lawyer, soldier, editor, dip- 
lomat. The Society has continued to 
attract outstanding persons for its 
Board of Curators and officers. Wal- 
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ter C. Hartridge of Savannah, author 
and student of history, is now pregi- 
dent. 


Of especial pride to the Society are 
its publications. These are the Collec. 
tions of the Georgia Historical Soci. 
ety in 11 volumes, the first of which 
appeared in 1840 when the Society 
was one year old. They contain ma. 
terials from its manuscript collec. 
tion and historical sketches, addresses, 
ete., sponsored by the Society. Vol- 
ume 11 of the series was published in 
1955 and other volumes will be pub- 
lished at intervals. In 1917 the Society 
began publishing The Georgia His. 
torical Quarterly, now in its 37th vol- 
ume. Dr. E. Merton Coulter, the well- 
known historian and professor of his- 
tory at the University of Georgia, has 
served as editor of the Quarterly since 
1926. In addition to the Collections 
and the Quarterly numerous pamph- 
lets and some books have been pub- 
lished. The latter are A History of 
Georgia, by W. B. Stevens, in 2 vol- 
umes (New York, 1847; Philadelphia, 
1859) which was sponsored by the So- 
ciety but does not bear its imprint; 
Wilde’s Summer Rose; or, The La- 
ment of the Captive, by Anthony 
Barclay (Savannah, 1871); and Se 
vannah River Plantations, by the 
Savannah Writers’ Project (Savan- 
nah, 1947). 


The Society has one of the best col- 
lections of Georgiana in any library; 
many items are unique. It has a good 
collection of Southern and American 
history as well as a large number of 
books on Southern genealogy. It is 
impossible to give an accurate esti- 
mate of the number of volumes in the 
library as it is incompletely acces- 
sioned and cataloged. Only about 
9,000 books have been cataloged; far 
more than this number are yet to be 
cataloged. There is also a fine collec- 
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tion of Savannah newspapers from 
1763 to date with a few gaps. This file 
of papers has been made more useful 


through an index prepared by the 
W.P.A. which covers the years 1763- 
1845. The large collection of manu- 
seripts—private letters, documents, 
family papers, etc.—dates from colon- 
jal times through the Civil War. The 
greatest proportion of these are in the 
Revolutionary and _ post-Revolution- 
ary periods to about 1840. Some of 
these have been published in the So- 
ciety’s Colllections and, beginning 
with the issue of December, 1949, a 
section of the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly has been devoted to the 
publication of other manuscripts from 
the collection. Some of the outstand- 
ing manuscripts of the colonial period 
are the account books of George Gal- 
phin, Indian trader at Silver Bluff; 
lists of presents given to the Indians 
by the Trustees of the colony ; records 
of Midway Church; Savannah port 
records; and letter book of Thomas 
Rasberry. Representative of the Rev- 
olutionary period are the journals of 
the Georgia Council of Safety and Ex- 
ecutive Council; minutes of the Gov- 
ernor and Council of Georgia; papers 
of Generals Lachlan McIntosh ; James 
Jackson, Samuel Elbert ; and the diary 
of the Reverend John Joachim Zubly, 
first minister of the Independent 
Presbyterian Church and delegate 
from Georgia to the Continental Con- 
gress. Of the early 19th century, 
there are minute books and account 
books of the Savannah Free School, 
Savannah Anti-Duelling Association, 
Savannah Literary Society and St. 
Andrew’s Society of Savannah, pap- 
ers of Thomas A. Burke of Athens, 
papers of William Jones of Augusta 
and Goshen, papers of the Fraser- 
Couper family of St. Simons Island, 
of the Bull-Morrow family of Augus- 
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ta and of the Wayne, Stites, and An- 
derson families of Savannah. Papers 
of local military companies are those 
of the Irish Jasper Greens, the Chat- 
ham Artillery, the Republican Blues 


and the Georgia Hussars. There are 
many early land grants and deeds, a 
large collection of Confederate States 
Army and Navy muster rolls and pay- 
rolls, records of extinct business firms, 
personal diaries, census records, land 
lottery records, plantation records, 
personal account books and private 
letters. 


In addition to its own manuscript 
collection the Society is the reposicvury 
for the Collections of the Georgia So- 
ciety of the Colonial Dames of Ameri- 
ca. These Georgia manuscripts are 
available to any who wish to use them. 
The Savannah Historical Research 
Association keeps at Hodgson Hall its 
files which consist of papers on Sa- 
vannah history read before the Asso- 
ciation, photographs of old Savan- 
nah homes and pamphlets on local his- 
tory. The Lachlan McIntosh Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, placed its genealogical library 
here which greatly increased the size 
and value of the collection. A Re- 
ecordak Film Reader and a collection 
of microfilms of manuscripts from 
other repositories, census records and 
current Savannah newspapers are in 
the library. 


All eollections—books, newspapers, 
manuscripts, pamphlets and micro- 
films—are constantly being increased 
through gifts and purchase. 

Though located in Savannah, the 
Society is in every sense the Georgia 
Historical Society. Its collections are 
state-wide in content. It has members 
all over Georgia and in nearly every 
other state in the Union and some for- 
eign countries. By its constitution a 
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certain number of its Board of Cur- 
ators must come from the state at 
large. It has ever been a mecca for the 
student of Georgia history and has 
rendered invaluable assistance for in- 
numerable histories, doctoral disserta- 





tions, masters’ theses and _ historical 
novels. The Society is always glad to 
have these students make use of the 
collections and welcomes as members 
any who are interested in its purposes 
and work. 





Charleston Library Society 


(Continued from Page 140) 


General Gazette, 1780-81, and The 
Royal Gazette, 1781-82. These papers 
were purchased by the Library Soci- 
eiy in May, 1955. Of the 198 issues, 
seventy-seven were not previously in 
the possession of the Society; of the 
seventy-seven there are thirty-one 
newspapers and a handbill and sup- 
plement not previously known to be 
in existence. 

This purchase was made at a most 
opportune time as the Library is pre- 
paring to issue a microfilm edition 
of a group of South Carolina news- 
papers published in the period from 
1732 through 1782, and every effort 
is being made to have the film as com- 
plete as possible. 

The following papers are being in- 
cluded in the film edition: 

South-Carolina Gazette, 

1775 
Gazette of the State of South 
Carolina, 1777-1780 
South-Carolina Gazette; 


1732- 


and 


Country Journal, 1765-1775 
Charlestown Gazette, 1778-1780 





South-Carolina and American 
General Gazette, 1764-1781 
Royal South-Carolina Gazette, 

1780-1782 

Royal Gazette, 1781-1782 
William L. MeDowell, Archivist, 
South Carolina Archives Department, 
Columbia, 8. C., is filming the pa 
pers. We hope in 1956 to complete 
the project and to be in a position 
to offer the film for sale. 

The Library Society has for more 
than two hundred years held its own 
through earthquake, storms, and wars 
and continues to serve the public 
over a wide area. Supported by en- 
dowment and subscription, the So- 
ciety functions both as a library for 
the general reader and as a place 
of research for the scholar. At the 
present time the Society is located 
at 164 King Street, where, in its own 
building, it houses a collection of 
more than 65,000 volumes and serves 
an active membership of 846 men- 
bers. Albert Simons is president of 
the Charleston Library Society. 
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Interlibrary Loans: Myth or Fact?’ 





By DorotHy Baker THomas? 


One of the axioms of library serv- 
ice is the virtue and necessity of in- 
terlibrary loans. In actual fact, how- 
ever willing the spirit of librarians 
might be, the process itself has been 
so difficult that only a few hardy li- 
prarians have had the time, energy, 
and audacity to engage in much inter- 
library borrowing or lending. 

The small public library may or 
may not be able to boast of owning 
two books per capita, but it’s an emp- 
ty boast when it cannot supply the 
one book a patron particularly wants 
and needs. On the other hand, library 
stock gets a boost when the special 
need can be met through library serv- 
ice if not through the local book col- 
lection. 

If the average reader actually ex- 
isted, it would make library service 
much simpler for the small public li- 
brary. Our libraries are more average 
than our borrowers. The ‘‘average 
reader’’ proves to be an unpredictable 
character. The man who regularly 
mulls over the shelf of western stories, 
in conversation turns out to be a cab- 
inet maker who needs a book on con- 
temporary Swedish design, Shaker 
clocks, or some other material equally 
unlikely to be found on the shelves 
of the small library. The housewife 





1. This article on the special interlibrary 
loan collections of North Carolina’s public 
libraries describes an important cooperative 
library development in North Carolina. Think- 
ing that this plan has far wider implications 
thas North ‘Carolina and that it would be of 
interest to public librarians throughout the 
Southeast, it is being reprinted here from the 
January, 1955 issue of North Carolina LA- 
braries, with permission of the editor, Blaine 
von Oesen, and the author. 

2. Miss Thomas is Librarian, Avery County 
Library, Newland; Mitchell County Library, 
Bakersville, and the Yancey County Public Li- 
brary, Burnsville, N. C. 
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who faithfully borrows light romances 
for herself and picture books for her 
small children comes up with a re- 
quest for the latest price book on early 
American glass. The local preacher 
ignores the current, popular volume 
of inspirational sermons and asks for 
help in obtaining early American im- 
prints in connection with his mas- 
ter’s thesis. The avid reader of mys- 
tery stories turns out to be also an 
author needing maps of 13th century 
Venice. 

Prodded on by grimly determined 
borrowers, some of us in small librar- 
ies have braced ourselves to make re- 
quests of the larger public libraries 
and the college and university librar- 
ies. Frequently and generously the 
larger libraries have lent. Often, how- 
ever, they have been obliged to re- 
fuse. The hesitation on the part of 
the small library to ask and some re- 
luctance on the part of large libraries 
to lend are equally understandable. 
University libraries hold many books 
for reference use or reserved for re- 
quired reading. The rare book may 
be more safely handled in the fire- 
proof vault of the large library or in 
its well-staffed reading room than in 
the usual small public library with 
its minimum staff, maximum over- 
crowding and confusion, and its fre- 
quently fire-trap construction. On the 
other hand, the large city library can- 
not always identify its borrowers per- 
sonally as well as the small town li- 
brary. The ordinary librarian faced 
with somewhat irresponsible borrow- 
ers blithely asking for expensive 
books sometimes thinks longingly of 
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the possibility of requiring borrowers 
to be bonded instead of the library 
treasurer. Without any financial ar- 
rangement. the small library must ask 
a favor when it borrows from its larg- 
er and stronger city or university 
library. 

For the most part, librarians have 
had to meet requests for special books 
in a haphazard way. The North Caro- 
lina Library Commission has served 
as an emergency reservoir of books 
and information but its general col- 
lection leaves many gaps in special 
subject areas that cover detailed or 
technical fields. Librarians coming 
from Ohio remember regretfully the 
Buckeye state’s union catalog of the 
non-fiction holdings of its large pub- 
lic libraries. 

Sparked by an idea developed by 
Miss Gladys Johnson on the staff of 
the Library Commission, a plan was 
worked out in September 1950 by a 
group of public librarians meeting in 
Greensboro whereby libraries might 
build up special subject collections 
of books that would be available on 
interlibrary loan to all libraries in 
North Carolina. 


At first only libraries serving pop- 
ulations of over 75,000 were asked to 
build up such collections. In January 
1951, the plan was set in motion when 
each of seven public libraries began 
to develop a book collection on a spe- 
cific subject, a collection which should 
serve as a state-wide resource. 

The North Carolina Library Com- 
mission Board gave a boost to the 
program by making $750 available 
from State Aid to each library agree- 
ing to participate. Each of these li- 
braries contracted to purchase books 
in the special field of information, to 
make them available to other librar- 
ies, and to send a main entry catalog 
card of each title to the Library Com- 
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mission. As time and staff permitted, 
each library agreed to send entries for 
older titles already held in the special 
field. 

College, university. and special ]i- 
braries helped greatly in the original 
planning of the project procedures, 
At the request of the University of 
North Carolina Library, catalog cards 
for the special collections are also sent 
to the North Carolina Depository Cat- 
alog in Chapel Hill. This catalog is 
microfilmed at intervals and is inte- 
grated into the National Bibliogra- 
phy being developed by the Library 
of Congress. Symbols of the National 
Bibliography have been assigned to 
the participating North Carolina 
Libraries. 

As ‘each collection has grown, the 
Library Commission has issued a basic 
bibliography and distributed copies 
of it to the county and regional li- 
braries in the state. When the growth 
of a collection warranted it, a supple- 
mentary bibliography has been issued. 
The Library Commission has also pro- 
vided printed post cards and report 
blanks to simplify the handling and 
reporting of requests. 

The test of the value of the inter- 
library loan collection has been the 
steady increase in the use of these 
collections and the amazed gratitude 
on the part of library borrowers when 
the local library has been able to meet 
special requests. If public libraries 
with to outgrow their reputation as 
purveyors of light fiction for women 
and school children, the new re 
sources available through the inter- 
library loan program have given li- 
brarians a chance to prove that pub- 
lic libraries also stand for the organi- 
zation and dissemination of knowl- 
edge. 

The building up of special collec- 
tions had a double value to North 
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Carolina libraries. It has not only re- 
lieved the pressure on the local li- 
prary book budget to buy books in 
special fields, but it has also opened 
up to general knowledge and use the 
already existing specialized collec- 
tions in some of the larger libraries. 
It is safe to say that in four years 
the program has not organized ‘‘all 
knowledge,’” but some important 
areas Of knowledge have been built 
up and made accessible in North Caro- 
lina. Over 4,000 titles are now listed 
in the Union Catalog at the Library 
Commission in Raleigh, and each week 
additions are being made. Requests 
are cleared through the Commission 
and relayed to the appropriate li- 
brary. The program is not a closed 
one. Eleven libraries are now devel- 
oping collections, but any local li- 
brary that has sufficient profession- 
ally trained staff, and space to house 
a growing collection, may contract to 
develop a special subject that is agreed 
to be of importance within its com- 
munity and in demand throughout the 
state. Additional subjects are needed 
and several libraries are considering 
the possibility of joining in the pro- 
gram. 
Subject fields and participating li- 
braries at present are: 
Architecture—Pack Memorial Li- 
brary, Asheville. 
Art—Olivia Raney Library, Ra- 
leigh. 
Business and Industry—Greensboro 
Public Library, Greensboro. 
Family Life and the Home—Dur- 
ham Public Library, Durham. 
Gardening and Landscape Garden- 
ing—Rowan Public Library, 
Salisbury. 
Human Relations (Including Poli- 
tics and Government), Cumber- 
no County Library, Fayette- 
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Industrial and Vocational Man- 
uals—Public Library of Winston- 
Salem and Forsyth County, Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Minerals and Mineral Industries— 
Mitchell County Library, Bakers- 
ville. 

The Negro: Books by and about 
Negroes—Richard B. Harrison 
Library, Raleigh. 

Textiles: Knitting, Yarn Manufac- 
turing, and Machinery—Gaston 
County Library, Gastonia. 

Textiles: Weaving and Design, 
Chemistry and Dyeing, and 
Synthetics—Public Library of 
Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County, Charlotte. 


The Interlibrary Loan program in 
North Carolina doesn’t succeed in fill- 
ing all book requests received by will- 
ing but baffled librarians in local li- 
braries. Nevertheless it goes a long 
step forward in meeting some of those 
requests. It begins where we are and 
meets some of our most urgent needs. 
It decentralizes library resources (not 
a bad technique in this atomic age) 
and coordinates them. The program 
can be expanded almost indefinitely. 
It is hoped that other libraries may 
join and that eventually it may be 
possible to include all unusual or 
especially valuable books or groups of 
books in the Union Catalog. 

The greatest value of the program 
cannot be measured in any statistical 
record of books owned or books used, 
but it is a value that is felt through 
the whole process by borrower and 
local library and lending library alike. 
That value is a sense of understand- 
ing and pride in the library resources 
of a whole state and in the coopera- 
tive spirit that makes them available 
to every responsible citizen. 
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During October and November 
your President attended the State 
meetings of the North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia Library Associ- 
ations. The programs were excellent. 
The splendid attendance at these and 
other State meetings visited is evi- 
dence that the Southeastern Library 
Association has scarcely touched the 
membership of these organizations. 
The Southeastern is unique, I believe, 
in encouraging membership in other 
professional organizations for as you 
recall membership dues for our As- 
sociation are $2.00 if a member be- 
longs to either the State or National 
Library Association ; $3.00 if he does 
not. Remember January 1 is the time 
for renewal of membership. At last 
count there were over a thousand of 
us. 

ALA membership in the Southeast 
voted for redesignation of the South- 
eastern Library Association as a chap- 
ter of ALA. Our Association had al- 
ready voted in favor of redesignation 
at the Atlanta Conference. It seems a 
few minor changes in our constitu- 
tion are needed to comply with ALA 
requirements. These will be brought 
before the Association at our next bi- 
ennial conference. They are now in 
the hands of the Constitution Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Venable Lawson of the Atlanta 
Public Library has been appointed by 
the Executive Committee to serve as 
Chairman of the Reference Section 
to replace Miss Eugenia Sparrow who 
resigned. We appreciate Mr. Lawson’s 
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willingness to fill this position and 
know he will furnish excellent leader. 
ship for this important section, 

The Nominating Committee is now 
complete. Serving with Miss Cora 
Paul Bomar, School Library Adviser, 
North Carolina State Department of 
Publie Institution, Chairman are the 
following: Miss Fannie Schmitt, State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama; 
Dr. Archie MeNeal, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida; Miss 
Sarah Hightower, Pepperell Schools, 
Lindale, Georgia; Miss Elizabeth Gil- 
bert, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky; 
Mrs. Augusta B. Richardson, North- 
east Regional Library, Corinth, Mis- 
sissippi; Mrs. Naney Burge, School of 
Education, University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, South Carolina; Mr. 
William H. Jesse, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; and 
Miss Ernestine Grafton, Virginia 
State Library, Richmond, Virginia. 

The Historical Committee, during 
this past year, has located and collect- 
ted various material for the Head- 
quarters’ file in Atlanta such as the 
Secretary’s Minute book reporting ac- 
tivities of the Association for 1934 
40. Moreover, the members are now 
editing and putting in final shape & 
bibliography of graduate studies re- 
lated to library service accepted by 
the institutions of higher education 
in the Southeast. They hope to com- 
plete this early in 1956. 


Nancy JANE Dar 
President 
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With Georgia Banks and Banking 
the Atlanta Public Library has com- 
pleted publication of its guides to ex- 
hibits of ‘‘a series of selections from 
the Georgiana library of a private col- 
lector.”’ This ambitious program of 
exhibits has attracted the attention 
of thousands of visitors to the library, 
and the guides have brought informa- 
tion about them to a wide audience 
beyond the Atlanta area. 

In the first ten series 255 rare and 
important books were exhibited at the 
library and described in the guides. 
The final three guides describe non- 
book materials: Georgia Illustrated: 
In a Series of Views, Georgia Maps 
and Plans, and Georgia Banks and 
Banking (examples of the paper mon- 
ey issued by Georgia banks: Colonial 
currency, now obsolete banknotes, and 
Georgia Confederate treasury notes). 

These exhibits have brought to a 
new public some understanding of the 
charm of book collecting. In them 
the library has presented the land- 
mark books from the past of the state 
in attractive arrangements and has 
described them in informative notes. 
Ina rapidly growing community with 
an ever increasing cosmopolitan back- 
ground the Atlanta Publie Library 
has wisely and effectively called at- 
tention to the past—to the roots which 
have produced the Atlanta and Geor- 
gia of today. The commendable effort 
on the part of the library is matched 
by the generosity of the private col- 
lector who has made his books avail- 
able for this use. 
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The guides are of permanent bibli- 
ographical value. Despite variation 
in the quality of their illustrations, 
despite considerable uneveness in the 
annotations, and despite some few 
downright errors of fact they add to 
the total bibliographical resources of 
the state. 


The Library Associates of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky have reproduced 
in facsimile The Pedlar: A Farce in 
Three Acts by Alphonse Wetmore, one 
of the earliest indigenous representa- 
tions in literature of the nineteenth- 
century life of the Trans-Mississippi 
West. The Pedlar was produced in 
Saint Louis in 1821 and revived in 
Lexington, Kentucky, in 1825 and in 
Saint Louis in 1835. It was published 
in the Missouri city in the year of its 
performance. 

In his capable introduction Scott 
Osborn comments: ‘‘A crude mixture 
of melodrama, farce, low comedy, 
Restoration comedy, and intrigue 
play, The Pedlar has no literary val- 
ue... . Although The Pedlar is crude 
and largely derivative, it is important 
historically, and it is interesting be- 
cause of its lively action.’’ The Li- 
brary Associates’ facsimile is repro- 
duced from the copy of this rarity at 
the Boston Public Library. It is a 
handsome production. 

John Foz, Jr.: Personal and Family 
Letters and Papers, compiled by Eliz- 
abeth Fox Moore is another new pub- 
lication of the University of Ken- 
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tucky Library Associates. The bits of 
personal writing by Fox are charm- 
ing, nostalgic reminders to anyone 
who once thrilled to the pages of The 
Tittle Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 
Christmas Eve on Lonesome, and The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine. The au- 
thor’s own ‘‘Personal Sketch’’ is of 
particular interest and value. The 
compiler has, modestly and wisely, 
not obtruded into the materials but 
has ‘‘endeavored rather to show the 
man and the boy as his family knew 
PE 


The University of Georgia Libraries 
have published a particularly hand- 
some library Handbook. It was ecap- 
ably prepared by Evelyn Fritz, Viv- 
ian Branch and Elizabeth LaBoone. 


Mrs. Minnie Middleton Hussey, As- 
sistant Circulation Librarian of the 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, has compiled the 
1954 spplement to The Woman’s Col- 
lection: A Bibliography of Materials 
in All Matters Pertaining to Women’s 
Interests Added to the Woman’s Col- 
lege Library of the University of 
North Carolina. This supplement 
brings to date the library’s publica- 
tions covering materials added to the 
collection since 1937. It lists more 
than two hundred titles and includes 
annotations for each of them. 


A Checklist of Verse by David Gar- 
rick is a new publication of the Bibli- 
ographical Society of the University 
of Virginia. It was compiled by Mary 
EK. Knapp of Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio. It is a thorough and scholarly 
production. Miss Knapp notes in her 
preface: ‘‘The purpose of this Check- 
list is to show the extent and variety 
of Garrick’s verse; to demonstrate its 
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popularity by the frequency with 
which it appeared in print; to sug. 
gest its bibliographical importance. 
to call attention to the number of 
pieces remaining unpublished ; and ty 
provide the basis for an edition.” 

The current issue of the Secretary’; 
News Sheet of the BibSocUVa carrig 
an interesting bibliography by Jame 
F. Spoerri in ‘‘James Joyce: Books 
and Pamphlets Relating to the Author 
and His Works.’’ Sixty-seven items 
are described. 





John Paul Jones, by William J. 
Norton, has been published for the 
Tracy W. McGregor Library of the 
University of Virginia by the Univer. 
sity of Virginia Press. It is a print 
ing of a talk before the Acanthus 
Club of Detroit. 

‘‘John Paul Jones,’’ begins Mr. 
Norton, ‘‘is one of the most puzzling 
of the many fabulous figures of the | 
American Revolutionary saga. His 
brief but eventful life was filled with 
colorful and explosive episodes, some 
of which gave rise to a legend of a 
patriot of the first order, a gallant 
and cultivated gentleman, an intrepid 
and brilliant sailor, an all conquer- 
ing battle captain, and a man who 
was plotted against, slandered and 
thwarted by politicos and the conspir- 
acies of jealous contemporaries. Some 
of the same occurrences and others 
ereated a legend of another sort, of 
a freebooting soldier of fortune just 
a notch above a pirate, an inordinately | 
ambitious man, careless of property 
entrusted to him, something of a rake 
with women, and a_ swashbuckling 
captain capable of brutal cruelty.” 
With such a character as its subject 
Mr. Norton’s pamphlet could not fail 
to be interesting. 

—RicHarD BarRKsSDALE HARWELL 
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PERSONAL 


Ruth Crane Fry, Rutgers ’51, and 
Jane Painter Williams, Peabody 54, 
joined the staff of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Library on September 1, 1955. 
Miss Fry is in the Reference Depart- 
ment and Miss Williams is in the Cat- 
alog Department. 

A four-way switch is in the mak- 
ing in North Carolina. It began when 
a leave was granted to Margaret E. 
Kalp, associate professor in the School 
of Library Science, University of 
North Carolipa, for the spring term 
1956 in order that she might continue 
work for the Ph.D. degree at the 
Graduate Library School in Chicago. 
Cora Paul Bomar, State School Li- 
brary Adviser for North Carolina 
will replace Miss Kalp for the spring 
term. Eunice Query of the Library 
Science Department at Appalachian 


State Teachers College will serve as 


acting State School Library Adviser, 
while Mrs. Eloise Camp Melton (for- 
mer State School Library Adviser 
now living in Boone) will teach Miss 
Query’s courses at the College. 
Richard L. Ducote, Louisiana 54, 
has been appointed head of the Serials 
Department at the College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
Formerly, Mr. Ducote was in the Or- 
der Department at the Louisiana 
State University Library and he also 


, served as librarian of the Texas Room 


at the Houston Public Library. 
John David Marshall, FSU ’51, be- 
tame head of the Reference Depart- 
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ment at the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute on November 1. For the past 
three years Mr. Marshall was refer- 
ence librarian at the Clemson College 
Library. Prior to that time he was 
administrative assistant in the office 
of the Dean of the FSU Library 
School. Mr. Marshall is co-editor of 
the recently published Books, Li 
braries, Librarian: Contributions to 
Library Literature. He also is a fre- 
quent contributor to professional and 
literary journals. 


Anne M. Woodward became librar- 
ian of the Staunton (Virginia) Pub- 
lic Library on July 5. Miss Wood- 
ward is a graduate of Mary Baldwin 
College and holds the B.S. and M.S. de- 
grees from the School of Library Ser- 
vice, Columbia University. She has 
had experience in the Brooklyn Pub- 
lie Library, the White Plains Public 
Library, the Mary Baldwin College 
Library, and the Wellesley College 
Library. 

Mrs. Marguerite V. Crenshaw has 
joined the staff of the Joyner Library, 
East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina. Mrs. Crenshaw will 
teach and be head of the Library Sci- 
ence Department. She went to the 
Joyner Library from Boonton, New 
Jersey, where she had been a high 
school librarian. 

The first five pages of the Septem- 
ber, 1955, issue of the Mississippi Li 
brary News were devoted to a tribute 
to Donald E. Thompson, formerly di- 
rector of libraries at Mississippi State 
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and advertising manager of the South- 
eastern Librarian. 


Robert D. Wood has joined the staff 
of the Mississippi Library Commis- 
sion as field representative. Mr. Wood 
is a graduate of the library school of 
the University of Oklahoma and has 
held positions in the Enid (Okla- 
homa) Public Library and in the Li- 
brary Association of Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

William Wicker became director of 
the Capital Area Regional Library, 
Raymond, Mississippi, on September 
1. 

Mrs. Henry Lee Swint, formerly in 
eharge of the reserve desk, Joint Uni- 
versity Libraries, was appointed head 
of the Circulation Department on 
July 1. She succeeded Mrs. Shirley 
Wayman. 

Mary Joan Finger is librarian of 
Searritt College, succeeding Mrs. John 
Bates. Miss Finger is a graduate of 
the Peabody Library School and has 
had experience in school and college 
libraries in Mississippi. 

Ray Dickinson is the new chief 
librarian of the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory. He was formerly librar- 
ian of the Colorado School of Mines. 

Robert C. Tucker, Librarian of Fur- 
man University was elected president 
of the South Carolina Library Associ- 
ation at its meeting in October. The 
other officers are: Charles E. Stow, 
librarian of the Greenville Public Li- 
brary, vice-president and _ president- 
elect; Mrs. Verona Thomas of the 
Spartanburg Junior College, secre- 
tary; and Chapman J. Milling, Jr., 
of the Sumter Carnegie Library, 
treasurer. 

Mrs. Mary W. Battle has been ap- 
pointed librarian at the Carnegie Li- 
brary in Greensboro, North Carolina. 
She succeeds Mrs. Frances C. Cun- 
ningham who died last April. Mrs. 
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Battle was formerly a member of the 
staff at Bluefield State College, Blue. 
field, West Virginia. 

Recent additions to the staff of the 
MeKissick Memorial Library, Univer. 
sity of South Carolina include Ger. 
trude Sanders as head of the Cireu- 
lation Department and Mrs. Eleanor 
Richardson as reserves librarian. 

Mrs. Lera Britt Randall is librar. 
ian of the new Gibbes Elementary. 
Junior High School in Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

Mrs. Stephen Ackerman, formerly 
of the Ohio State University Library, 
has joined the staff of the Fort Jack- 
son Libraries. 

Ione R. MeKnight is librarian at 
the Ordnance Guided Missile School, 
Redstone Arsenal,’ Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. She came to her position from 
the Fort Campbell (Kentucky) Li- 
brary. 

Randall A. Detro has been named 
librarian of Mars Hill College, Mars 
Hill, North Carolina. He succeeeds 
Daisy L. Anderson. who had been L- 
brarian since 1944. Mr. Detro came‘ 
from Monroe, Louisiana, where he was 
librarian at Northwest Louisiana 
State College. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Brown has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the University 
of Alabama Medical Center Library 
in Birmingham. She succeeded Mil- 
dred R. Crowe who resigned to be 
come librarian of the University of 
Miami Medieal College. 

Olan V. Cook, associate librarian, 
University of North Carolina Library, 
took office as president of the North 
Carolina Library Association at the 
biennial conference of the Association 
in High Point, October 20-22. 

Shirley Brother has left her posi- 
tion as Field Representative of the 
Public Library Service Division in 


Montgomery, Alabama, to become li- 
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prarian of the Johnson County Li- 
brary, Kansas. This is the first county- 
wide library in Kansas. 

Susan Grey Akers, formerly dean 
of the School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has return- 
ed to Chapel Hill from the Univer- 
sity of Teheran in Iran where she had 
been lecturing under the auspices of 
the State Department. 

Margarete Peebles, circulation 1li- 
brarian at the Mitchell Memorial Li- 
brary, Mississippi State College, has 
suceeeded Don Thompson as business 
manager of the Mississippi Library 
News. 

Doris Bennett has been appointed 
assistant librarian at Jacksonville 
(Alabama) State Teachers College. 
Miss Bennett is a graduate of the 
George Peabody Library School and 
has had experience in the high schools 
of Gastonia, North Carolina, and 
Piedmont, Alabama. 

Benjamin F,. Smith, librarian of 
the James E. Shepard Memorial Li- 
brary, North Carolina College at Dur- 
1am, served as consultant at the Ca- 
reeer Day Workshop held at the Nor- 
folk Division of Virginia State Col- 
lege. He spoke on the topic ‘‘Librar- 
ianship as a Career.’’ At the meeting 
of the North Carolina Negro Library 
Association, held in Charlotte, No- 
vember 3-5. Dr. Smith addressed the 
school library section on the subject 
‘Ability of the College Freshman to 
Use the Library.’’ At the biennial 
conference of the North Carolina Li- 
brary Association held at High Point 
in October, he was elected a director 
of the Association. 

James F. Govan became head of the 
Cireulation Department in the Uni- 
versity of Alabama Library in July. 
Mr. Govan is a native of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, and holds the A.B. degree 
from the University of the South and 
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the A.M.L.S. degree from Emory Uni- 
versity. He has completed three years 
of study in history at Johns Hopkins 
University and has spent one year in 
study at London University. 

Lucy Temple Throckmorton retired 
in June after serving on the staff of 
the University of Richmond Library 
for thirty-nine years. Miss Throck- 
morton joined the library staff as an 
assistant and became acting librarian 
in 1927. 

Mrs. Margaret Sammon, formerly 
librarian of Oglethorpe University, 
joined the staff of the Atlantic Chris- 
tian College on September 4. 

Mary Farrell has been appointed 
Young People’s Librarian at the Mi- 
ami Public Library, coming to that 
position from Everett, Washington. 

Caroline Ferguson has resigned as 
librarian of the P. K. Yonge School 
in Gainesville, Florida, and has been 
succeeded by Mrs. Ella Francis. Mrs. 
Francis was previously librarian of 
the Haines City Schools and has 
taught in the Library Science Depart- 
ment of Appalachian State Teachers 
College for several summers. 

Mrs. Gay Spivey, former librarian 
of the Halifax County (N. C.) Li- 
brary, is now assistant librarian at 
Guilford College. 

Robert Bruce recently assumed his 
duties as librarian of the Lockheed 
Aireraft Corporation in Marietta, 
Mr. Bruce went to Lockheed from the 
New York Naval Shipyard Library. 
He has a rich background of experi- 
ence in the Los Angeles Publie Li- 
brary, as director of research at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, in two ship- 
vard libraries, and in other positions. 

silly Rayford Wilkinson of New- 
ton, North Carolina, has been named 
the first recipient of the Susan Grey 
Akers Scholarship in Library Science. 
During his four undergraduate years 
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Mr. Wilkinson worked as a student 
assistant in the University of North 
Carolina Library. The Akers Scholar- 
ship was established by the Alumni 
Association of the UNC School of Li- 
brary Science in honor of Dean Akers 
who retired last year. It is given to a 
student for graduate study in library 
science. 

The new officers of the Georgia Li- 
brary Association are: president, W. 
Porter Kellam, director, University of 
Georgia Libraries ; first vice-president, 
Theodosia Hotch. director, Coffee 
County Public Library, Douglas; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mrs. Monroe 
Moore, Bibb County Supervisor of 
Elementary School Libraries, Macon; 
and secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Nell 
Bateman, director, Jasper-Morgan- 
Putnam Regional Library, Madison. 


THIS AND THAT 


The Public Library Section of the 
South Carolina Library Association 
has adopted a set of standards for the 
public libraries of the state. The 
standards represent the work of a 
special committee and are intended as 
the first goal in striving toward ALA 
standards. 

The North Carolina State Library 
Board has made special allocations for 
the beginning of two new interlibrary 
loan collections, which bring the total 
of such special collections to fourteen. 
Music will be developed by the Ran- 
dolph County Library at Asheboro. 
Emphasis at first will be on music 
appreciation but later the more tech- 
nical aspects of the subject will be 
developed. Drama and the theater will 
be developed by the Wilson County 
Public Library, with initial emphasis 
on contemporary plays and theaters. 
For additional information on these 
interlibrary loan collections, see the 
article on them printed elsewhere in 
this issue. 
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John R. Rowe, educational consult. 
ant of the Encyclopedia Britannic brar’ 
sponsored a study conference on the} gute 
Britannica Junior in Columbia, South At 
Carolina, on December 9-10. The con. 
ference was held in the education ae 
building on the University of South “y ¢ 
Carolina campus.. Invitations were Unit 
seut to representatives of a graduate ed a 
library school. an undergraduate li- te 
brary science department, state and reer 
local library supervisors, and elemen- ad 
tary school supervisors in the South. ‘es 
east. The purpose of the conference | ..1, 
was to gather helpful suggestions | Cou 
which may be incorporated in the | . 
Britannica Junior. ved 

Madison will be the ninety-third | imi 
county to provide countywide library | The 
service in North Carolina. Service to | the 
all parts of the county will begin as T 
soon as preliminary plans have been Lib 
completed and the books processed. com 
Mrs. W. F. P. Coxe, Jr., of Asheville, film 
has been named librarian and Mrs. T 
Elizabeth Baker Dotterer of Hot a 
Springs, will be the bookmobile li- shi 
brarian. 57 

The last issue of the Southeastern | doe 
Librarian carried a note about the | e 
Tennessee State Library and Archives | agg 
having been awarded a grant of | hor 
$12,000.00 by the American Library | jn 
Association from funds provided by } ad 
the Fund for Adult Education. Ten- | fo, 
nessee is one of four states to receive | of. 
these grants, beginning September 1, | of. 
1955, for the purpose of developing } fijj 
library -community projects. The | 19 
Clinch-Powell Regional Library Cen- } pj; 
ter at Clinton has been selected as | Py, 
the pilot library to demonstrate the} | 
planning and development of an ad- | br 
ult education program in Tennessee. | fr 
Mrs. Helen Kittrell, regional librar- } to 
ian, will direct the project at the local | pj 
level, and Martha Parks of the Pub- | rg 
lie Libraries Division of the State Li- | i 
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brary will act as supervisor and con- 
sultant on the state level. 

At the annual dinner of the Uni- 
yersity of Kentucky Library Associ- 
ates on October 17, 1955, Mrs. Ellen 
B. Stutsman, head cataloger of the 
University Library, was commission- 
ed a Kentucky Colonel to commemo- 
rate the cataloging of the 700,000th 
book, Jone’s Illustrations of the Nests 
and Eggs of the Birds of Ohio. Dr. 
Hardin Craig, noted Shakespearian 
scholar from Owensboro, Daviess 
County. delivered the address, ‘‘ Read- 
ing and the Growth of the Imagina- 
tion.’’ The annual keepsake, a fac- 
simile edition of Alphonse Wetmore’s 
The Pedlar has been distributed to 
the members. 

The Georgia Chapter of the Special 
Libraries Association is engaged in 
compiling an author index to Micro- 
film Abstracts. 

The University of Florida Libraries 
is offering three graduate assistant- 
ships during the academic year 1956- 
57 for study leading to a master’s or 
doctor’s degree in a subject field oth- 
er than library science. Graduate 
assistants work approximately 15 
hours a week in the Library, assisting 
in bibliographical research or library 
administration. The stipend is $1,200 
for a nine-month period and holders 
of assistantships are exempt from out- 
of-state tuition fees. The deadline for 
filing formal application is March 31, 
1956. Applications should be made to: 
Director of Libraries, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 

The University of Kentucky Li- 
brary has received a $20,000 grant 
from the Governor’s emergency fund 
to set up and equip fully a newspaper 
microfilming laboratory, to inaugu- 
rate a program for current micro- 
filming of all Kentucky newspapers 
which are in danger of disintegration. 
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The project is the result of several 
years of cooperative study of the 
problem by the Kentucky Press Asso- 
ciation and the University Library. 

The Atlanta Library Club held its 
first meeting of the year on October 
13. Following the business meeting 
Venable Lawson, head of the Refer- 
ence Department in the Atlanta Pub- 
lie Library, spoke on ‘‘Southern Writ- 
ers Today.’’ Another member of the 
Atlanta Publie Library’s staff, Eliz- 
abeth Stevenson, was an honor guest. 
She is the author of Crooked Corri- 
dor: A Study of Henry James and 
the recently published Henry James, 
A Biography. The officers of the club 
are Dorothy Scofield, Atlanta Public 
Library, president ; David Estes, Em- 
ory University, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. William A. Bugg, Westminster 
Schools, second vice-president; Lucy 
Duke, State Department of Educa- 
tion, secretary; and Louis McDaniel, 
Russell High School, treasurer. 

On May 12, 1955, the Inter-Univer- 
sity Committee on Library Coopera- 
tion (composed of the librarians and 
faculty representatives of Duke Uni- 
versity, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, the University of North Caro- 
lina and the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina) agreed 
upon a cooperative lending program 
which will give faculty members and 
selected graduate students of the four 
schools the opportunity to borrow 
books directly from any of the four 
libraries. The program will operate 
on a trial basis for the 1955-56 aca- 
demic year. The plan has been devel- 
oped in recognition of the need for 
additional materials for research pur- 
poses which cannot be duplicated in 
all of the libraries. It will augment 
and not replace the regular inter- 
library loan service which will con- 
tinue as usual. 
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The Lost Cause Press, operated by 
Charles and Nancy Farnsley, at 2116 
Confederate Place, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, has announced two series of 
books to be issued on microcards. 
They are: 1) the Kentucky Series 
which includes reproductions of im- 
portant source material relating to the 
culture of Kentucky and the Ohio 
Valley; 2) the Nineteenth Century 
American Literature on Microcards 
which contains reproductions of cer- 
tain important American books of the 
nineteenth century that are not readi- 
ly available in the original or in good 
modern reprints. 

School library supervision on the 
local level is increasing in North Caro- 
lina. Twenty-six of the 174 school ad- 
ministrative units now have this serv- 
ice. The cities of Asheville, Mt. Airy, 
Salisbury, and the County of Forsyth 
have added school library supervis- 
ors this year. 

The Charlotte (N. C.) city school 
libraries are well staffed, with forty- 
three full-time school librarians. This 
is an average of one full-time librari- 
an for every 20-25 classroom teachers. 


BUILDINGS 


President Donald Russell of the 
University of South Carolina has an- 
nounced the approval of a plan for 
the complete renovation of the McKis- 
sick Memorial Library. The comple- 
tion of this work will permit a much 
better organization of services and 
materials. 

The addition to the Appalachian 
State Teachers College Library at 
Boone, North Carolina, has just been 
completed at a cost of $260,000, ex- 
elusive of equipment. The stack area 
was more than doubled, providing a 
capacity of more than 150,000 vol- 
umes, and reader space was increased 
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by about one-third. Enlarged fagiji. 
ties for the Library Science Depart. 
ment and additional offices also are 
in the new wing. William L, Eury is 
the librarian. 

The library building on the Win. 
ston-Salem campus of Wake Forest 
College is virtually complete, al- 
though not yet furnished. Designed 
by J. F. Larson, it is a rectangular 
building of red brick done in-a modi- 
fied Georgian style. It will accommo- 
date 800,000 volumes and 1,250 read- 
ers. It will be occupied late in May, 
1956, when the college moves from 
Wake Forest to the new campus. 
Carlton P. West is the librarian. 

A library will be the next build- 
ing constructed on the new Furman 
University campus. Occupying a cen- 
tral position on the campus, other 
buildings will form a large rectangle 
around it. The book capacity is 250,- 
000 and can be easily expanded to 
house an additional 120,000 volumes. 
Robert C. Dean of the firm of Perry, 
Shaw, Hepburn and Dean of Boston, 
is the architect, with Keyes D. Met- 
calf as consultant. Robert C. Tucker 
is the librarian. 

The new A. and T. College Library, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, was dedi- 
cated in November. The one-million- 
dollar building was designed by the 
architectural firm of McMinn, Nor- 
fleet and Wicker. Alma Morrow is the 
College librarian. 

When Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, 
North Carolina, began its 100th year 
last September, its new library build- 
ing had just been completed. There 
is space for 75,000 volumes, with 
room for easy expansion. The College 
received $250,000 toward the cost of 
the building from a man and his wife 
who asked that their names be kept 
secret. 
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